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are necessarily quoted which may contain views or statements for which thetr 
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British and foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
Financial Appeal. 


IN view of the present financial position of the Society, the Committee 
feel it necessary to make a strong appeal to their friends for increased 
support, if its work is to be carried on, and to bring its needs before 
those who have not yet contributed to its funds, 

For many years the number of regular subscribers to the Society has 
been very small, and the average yearly amount received zz subscriptions 
during the last three years is under £400—a totally inadequate sum 
to meet its ordinary expenditure of about £1,200. For the 
rest of its income the Society is dependent on donations, which are 
necessarily uncertain, and fluctuate in amount. 

The Society has no invested funds. During the. past few years 
many of its warm friends and sympathisers have been removed by 
death, and this year its income is further seriously diminished. Several 
donations which were given for a period of three years have lapsed, and 
the fund raised by the Society of Friends has been exhausted. No 
legacy has been received since 1896 (4100), and the average amount 
from this source for the past ten years is less than 450 per annum. 

In other respects the Society has been, and is, passing through a 
period of difficulty and transition. At the end of last year it lost an 
experienced Assistant Secretary by the death of Mr. J. E. TEALL. 
This year it has lately suffered a serious loss in the death of Mr. 
ARTHUR PEASE, M.P., its President since 1882. 

Mr. CHAS. H. ALLEN, who has held the position of Secretary to 
the Society since 1879, has found it necessary to resign that office, 
though he will still keep up his interest in the work by acting as 
Honorary Secretary. 

The Committee have appointed as Secretary of the Society, Mr. 
TRAVERS BUXTON, M.A., a member of the old anti-Slavery family of 
that name, and at the same time Mr. C. ERNEST MORLAND was 
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elected to the post of Assistant Secretary. Both these gentlemen 
have already had some months’ experience of the work of the Office, 
and are therefore not altogether new to the duties involved. One of 
the first of these duties necessarily relates to the inadequacy of the 
funds of the Society, for owing to the interregnum that occurred after 
the death of Mr. TEALL —the capable Assistant Secretary — in 
November, 1897, and the difficulty of finding a successor sufficiently 
acquainted with anti-Slavery work to take his place, there was a 
considerable falling off in subscriptions and donations, which it is now 
hoped will be increased very materially. 

There can be no doubt that much ignorance and apathy prevail in 
regard to Slavery, which is widely believed to be almost obsolete and 
extinct. It is the work of this Society, by spreading information, to 
arouse a strong public opinion on this great question, which awoke so 
much enthusiasm in England in the early years of the century, so that 
the necessary stimulus may be applied to the Government to take 
decided action against Slavery wherever it has the power. The Society 
has of late given special attention to the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba, 
which are under British control, and where an Abolition Decree was at 
length passed early in 1897. At present, as appears from the Parlia- 
mentary papers recently published, the rate of emancipation is very 
slow, only a small fraction of Slaves having received their freedom, and 
the British officials wish it to be so. But that the Government is 
sensitive to anti-Slavery opinion and influence is clearly seen by the 
Blue Book referred to, in which the various officials eagerly strive to 
rebut charges made by the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY and by the 
Friends’ Mission in Pemba. On the Zanzibar mainland, which Great 
Britain leases from the SULTAN, there seems to be no present prospect 
of abolition at all. Recent correspondence and information have 
shown that the British officials at Mombasa consider themselves bound 
to administer the Mahomedan local law, and to give up Slaves, thus 
setting at naught British law, which forbids any British subject any- 
where, under penalties, from taking any part in restoring Slaves to their 
masters. In the interior and other parts of Africa (where the work of 
the Society widens as the inhabitants come more in contact with 
European nations), and in Morocco, Slavery and trade in Slaves is still 
rife, and the demand for Slaves from the Mahomedan East is not 
likely to cease. 

The recent British victory at Omdurman brings the Soudan again 
under our power, and with it comes our responsibility for repressing the 
Slave traffic and introducing civilisation into these dark regions—the 
work in which General GORDON bravely strove twenty years ago. 
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The Convention signed with Egypt in 1877 by which the sale of 
Slaves in the Soudan was to cease in 1889 should now at length be 
carried out. 

Public attention was called to this fact by the Honorary Secretary 
in a letter to the Z7zmes, published on October 22nd, a copy of which 
will be found on another page, and, in confirmation of the view therein 
expressed, the following extracts from private letters to Mr. ALLEN 
received within the last few days may be given without breach of 
confidence. : 

Lord CROMER writes :— 

‘You know what an interest I take in the cause represented by your 
Society. In spite of the steady progress of the last few years, it is 
impossible to conceal from oneself that much still remaius to be done— 
notably in the Soudan, where the Slavery question presents many and 
somewhat formidable difficulties, but I trust that by judicious treatment 
these difficulties may eventually be overcome.” 

Another Egyptian authority writes, under date 11th November :— 

‘‘T trust that in the re-administration of the Soudan the question of 
Slavery and the Slave trade will receive as much attention as the many 
others. 

“You can well understand the enormous amount of work that has 
yet to be done in the Soudan, and I think it will take a good year or 
two to settle a country that has been under the rule of fire and sword 
for the last eighteen years. I sincerely hope that your Society will 
bring this question of Slavery in the Soudan before the Government. 

‘There are numbers of Slaves raided in the Soudan and sold to the 
Red Sea-coast tribes, who run them across by night, and dispose of them 
in the various markets in Arabia. In this way also almost white girls 
are sold into Slavery by the Gallas and Abyssinians.” 

The Committee, in view of these facts and openings for the Society’s 
continued effort, and in view of the great work done for humanity by it in 
the past, in which all ought to feel an interest, earnestly ask for a favour- 
able consideration of their appeal, and for liberal aid, that the work may 
not be stopped for lack of funds, but rather that these may be put on a 
sure basis by a large addition of annual subscriptions, and also by 
donations on a somewhat higher scale. 








Cheques and Postal Orders, crossed “BARCLAY & CO.,” may be 
forwarded to the Secretary, zie Honorary Secretary, or ¢he Treasurer, 


at 55, New Broad Street, E.C. 
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The Death of Mr. Hrtbur Pease, WM. pP., 
President. 


In the last issue of the Reporter we had to record the grave illness of the 
President of the BririsH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SociETy. More 
hopeful reports were for a time received, but a fortnight later the sad news 
came that the illness had terminated fatally. 


Mr. Pease died on August 27th, at Callington, in Cornwall, where he 
had lain since he was suddenly taken ill while speaking at a political meeting 
on the 22nd July. 


Mr. ARTHUR PEASE had been President of the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 
for sixteen years, having succeeded to that office on the death of Mr. SAMUEL 
Gurney, in 1882. The Society has thus had but three Presidents during its 
existence of nearly 60 years, the first being THomas CLARKSON. 


While he was in Parliament as member for Whitby, from 1880 to 1885, 
Mr. PEasE acted as the spokesman of the Society, in which capacity he was 


succeeded by his nephews, Mr. ALFRED E. Pease, M.P., and Mr. Josepu A. 
Pease, M.P. 


Mr. ARTHUR PEASE was very closely connected with the town of Darling- 
ton, where he was born in 1837, and where he early took a prominent part 
in every local movement. It would be superfluous here to refer to the many 
good causes with which Mr. PgasE was intimately connected, and which 
feel his loss. It is enough to say that he was an ardent advocate of 
temperance, and that though he was a recorded minister of the Society of 
Friends, his sympathies were not limited to that Society, but he was a 
generous supporter of the religious work of all denominations. 


The death of Mr. ARTHUR PEASE, whose name is so closely connected 
with the Anti-Slavery movement, is a grave loss to the Society over which 
he presided with strength, dignity, and urbanity, and it came at a time when 


the Society (as we point out in another column) had been passing through a 
time of transition and change. 


The funeral took place at Marske-by-the-Sea, on September Ist, when the 
Society was represented by Mr. C. E. Mortanp, now Assistant-Secretary. 


The Secretary was unfortunately unable to be present, being at the time on 
the Continent. 


At its next meeting after the summer recess the Committee passed a 
resolution recording its deep sense of the loss sustained by the Society in the 
somewhat sudden death of its respected and much-esteemed President, and a 
letter was addressed to Mrs. ARTHUR PEASE, expressing this feeling of the 
Committee, and its sympathy with her and her family. 
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Mr. C. th. Allen. 


AT the meeting of the Committee of the BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, held on the 4th of November, the following 
resolution was carried unanimously :— 


“That this Committee cannot allow the opportunity to pass of the 
retirement of their respected Secretary, Mr. CHARLES H. ALLEN, 
F.R.G.S., from the post which he has occupied for nearly twenty years, 
without placing on record their sense of the efficiency of his services, and 
the zeal and untiring devotion with which he has laboured in the cause 
of the emancipation of Slaves the world over. And, further, that this 
Committee is thankful to know that, by Mr. ALLEN’S acceptance of the 
position of Honorary Secretary, the Society will continue to benefit 
from his knowledge and wide experience, as well as by his matured 
judgment and counsel.” 


(Signed) ROBERT CUST, 


Chairman of Committee. 








Slavery on the Zanzibar Mainland. 
LETTERS FROM BISHOP TUCKER. 


MENGO, BuGANpDa, 
Fune oth, 1898. 

My Dear Mr. ALLEN,—I hear from the Secretary of the C. M. S. at 
Mombasa that judgment has been given in the case of the Slave-girl HERI 
Karibu, and that she has been granted her freedom. 

A copy of the judgment has not been sent to me, so that I am absolutely 
ignorant of its terms. Before leaving the coast, I asked Mr. Bay is, in a 
letter, to let you have a copy of this, which would in due course be sent to 
you. I hope that this has been done, and that now you are acquainted with 
the terms of the decision. 

Writing in the dark, so to speak, I can only hope that the judgment will 
be scanned very closely by the Committee of the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
and that any unsatisfactory handling of the case may be brought to the 
notice of Parliament. 

I hope that some notice will be taken of the fact that, notwithstanding 
the telegram sent out to the Commissioner last year, this Slave-girl was 
ordered by the Judge in the District Court to return to the servitude of her 
master’s house, or else pay him five rupees per month. That, it seems to me, 
was a direct violation of the law as laid down by the Attorney-General. A 
British subject was, in giving that decision, engaged in depriving a Slave 
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who had left her master’s house of her liberty. Could not the question be 
asked in the House as to this matter? It is, I believe, a common practice 
for the Judge of the District Court to enforce agreements made in this 
fashion. 

Whatever else there may be in the judgment requiring notice I cannot 
tell. I rather hope than expect that it may be far-reaching in its terms. 

I had a very good journey from the coast, and am now hard at work 
amongst this most interesting people. 

With all good wishes, believe me, 
Yours most sincerely, 
ALFRED R. TUCKER, 
Bishop of E. Eq. Africa. 


Uaanpa, East AFRIca, 
Fune 20th, 1898. 


My Dear Mr. ALLEN,—The judgment of the Provincial Court of 
Mombasa in the case of the Slave-girl Herr Karrsu has just reached me. 
Doubtless a copy is already in your hands, as it has been published in the 
Zanibar Gazette. 

You will see that it contains a decision of extreme importance. In point 
of fact, it declares that any raw Slave imported into the coast territories of 
the SULTAN oF ZANzIBAR since April 18th, 1876, is illegally held in bondage. 
It has been hitherto the view of the authorities that it was not until 
November Ist, 1889, under Samp Kuatira’s Decree, that this was so. This 
decision will affect the thousands of Slaves who were brought down country 
and sold into servitude at the coast during the great famine of 1884-85. It 
really means that the majority of Slaves, now held as such, in Mombasa and 
the coast district of the East African Protectorate are illegally in bondage. 

Would it not be well to let these facts be known as widely as possible? 
Could not a question be asked in Parliament by one of our friends as to what 
steps the Government propose to take to render this decision of the Pro- 
vincial Court operative ? 

It will, of course, be seen at once that this decision touches the question of 
abolition and compensation very closely. However much we may object to 
the principle of compensation, we may take is as quite certain that, whatever 
Government is in power, compensation will be conceded to those owners who 
can prove what is termed “ legal ownership.” Hitherto the local authorities 
have opposed the abolition of the legal status of Slavery, on financial 
grounds perhaps more than any other. They have contended that the great 
mass of the Slaves on the mainland, unlike those in Zanzibar and Pemba, 
are legally held, inasmuch as illegal importation only dated from November 
Ist, 1889, whereas, ever since the Treaty of 1873, importation into the 
islands has been contrary to law, and that, in consequence of this large legal 
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holding of Slaves, a very large sum would be required by way of compensa- 
tion. Now, however, it would seem that this financial objection, by this 
decision of the Provincial Court, has been swept away; for it has been 
decided that ever since the Decree of April 18th, 1876, the importation of 
raw Slaves into the mainland territories of the SurTan has been illegal. 
The Government, therefore, by this important judgment, will not only be 
saved many thousands of pounds, but will find that the chief difficulty 
hitherto alleged in the way of abolition has been removed. 

Would it not be well to get a second question asked in the House as to 
what the Government propose to do under the circumstances ? 

But, while the judgment on this particular point is highly satisfactory, I feel 
that on other points of law it is equally disappointing. For instance, it was 
admitted, on both sides, that the girl had left her master’s house ; that when 
found upon the sea-shore she was forcibly seized by the order of her master ; 
that, on being taken back to the house, she broke away from her detainers 
and fled, pursued by several men, to claim the protection of Mr. PARKER, a 
British subject. These facts were never disputed; but yet the Court has 
decided that she was not a fugitive Slave. This point, I think, needs some 
ventilation, and is open to considerable criticism. But the point which, it 
seems to me, demands even more attention is the refusal by the Court to 
allow that a Slave who appears before it and claims freedom at its hands 
has any remedy. It would be well to bear in mind what the facts are: 
There is a judge—a British subject, holding a commission directly from HER 
MajJESTY THE QUEEN—sitting in a court-house, over which the British flag 
is flying ; the whole process of the Court is carried on in the name of HER 
Magsrsty, the depositions even being taken on paper embossed with the Royal 
Arms. A Slave appears before him; she throws herself upon his pro- 
tection ; she declares that a certain man claims her as his property ; she 
repudiates the claim, and asks for freedom. Is she to get it, or is she not? 
The Court has decided that she cannot. It refuses her protection. Cannot 
this question, too, be raised ? 

The Attorney-General has stated, in the House of Commons “ that it is 
unlawful for any British subject to accept, receive, or detain against his will 
any person as a Slave within the territories of the SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR. 
The Judge, in giving his decision in the case under review, puts forth the 
following as his view of the matter: “I would submit,” he says, “that a 
judge, administering by the QusxEn’s commands the law laid down by 
regulations issued under Her Masgsty’s Orders in Council, would be 
required by his position to decide a case upon its merits, without fear or 
favour, and to give effect to a law that had not been modified or repealed.” 
It appears to me that no Order in Council can override the Common Law of 
England. The Attorney-General has expressed the following opinion as to 
what the law of England is: “ Any British subject, no matter where, in 
whatever service or employment he may be engaged, is breaking the British 
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law, and is exposing himself to penalties, if he takes part in restoring to his 
master, or otherwise depriving of his liberty, any person on the sole ground 
that he is a fugitive Slave.” The Judge apparently contends that he can do 
as a judge what, as a British subject, he is precluded from doing. It seems 
to me that the Judge is absolutely unable to rid himself of his obligations 
and responsibilities as a British subject, and that therefore, by the Common 
Law of England, he is precluded from ordering a Slave who appeals to him 
for protection back into servitude. I earnestly hope that this point, too, will 
be raised. 

Then I would draw attention to the decision of the Court on the question 
of the agreement entered into between the parties for the payment of the sum 
of four rupees per month. My argument was not, as the Judge assumes, that 
a Slave cannot sue and be sued. My contention was, and still is, that it is 
unlawful to enforce an agreement for the payment of moneys for which no 
consideration has been given. The Judge has failed entirely to grasp this 
point, and has given no decision upon it. In the case which came before the 
District Court, the alternative was offered to the Slave by the Judge—pay 
the four rupees per month, or go back to the servitude of your master’s 
house. I contend that both the courses offered were illegal. What was the 
equivalent given by the master for the payment to him of four rupees per 
month? No equivalent was given that a British subject, acting as a judge, 
could take cognisance of; it was simply liberty. Such an agreement, there- 
fore, it was illegal to enforce. The other alternative was the order: “Go 
back to your master’s house, and serve him as a Slave.’’ That order I 
contend was a clear breach of the law as laid down by the Attorney-General. 
It was a deprivation of the girl’s liberty by a British subject, acting in the 
name of the QUEEN. 

This case, too, it seems to me should be brought to the notice of HER 
Mayjrsty’s Government. It is not an isolated case! Such agreements are 
constantly being made, and enforced by the power of the executive exercised 
by British subjects; and many of them are made by women with their 
masters (as in the case of Herr Karisu), who know that the money is 
to be obtained by immorality of life. 

I am sorry that I am so far removed from the scene of action that there 
is very little I can do personally in this matter. But I earnestly hope that 
the Society will not let the matter drop, but will take up the points which I 
have ventured to criticise, and bring them to the light of public opinion, 
and, if necessary, to the notice of the authorities. 


I remain, yours very sincerely, 
ALFRED R. TUCKER, 
Bishop EF. Eq. Africa. 


To C. ALLEN, Esgq., Secretary, 
BRITISH AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
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MOMBASA: SLAVES RESTORED TO THEIR MASTERS 
BY BRITISH AUTHORITY. 


WE have received the following correspondence from the Mission Secretary 
of the United Methodist Free Churches, The Rev. W. G. Hows is one of 
the missionaries of this Society in East Africa, and superintendent of the 
Ribé district. Mr. Craururp is Her Majesty’s Sub-Commissioner, and Mr. 
Lioyp is Acting District Officer. Mr. Hows, in forwarding the correspond- 
ence to the Mission Secretary at home, wrote: “I think the case will 
explain itself. Such cases ought not to be let pass unnoticed. Either 
publish the correspondence or put it into the hands of the ANnTI-SLAVERY 
Society.” 

Risé, 

4th Fune, 1898. 

DEAR Mr. CrauFuRD,—The bearer, KazIBENI, says that his daughter Komso, 
who has been for many years on this station, and has been baptised (FREDERICA), 
having come down to Mombasa, is being detained by her former master, SALEHE BIN 
Mwirap1. Will you, please, see what can be done in the case? 
I remain, yours faithfully, 
W. G. HOWE. 


Ripé, 
12th Fune, 1898. 
DeEAR Mr. CRAUFURD,—I wrote to you on the 4th inst. in regard to the detention 
of one of our mission members, a girl named Komso, by her master in Mombasa. 
You have not yet replied ; but the bearer of the letter, the girl’s father, KazIBENI, 
returned here the next day, saying that you required the presence of the mother 
also. The mother accordingly came down to Mombasa with KaziBeni. KaziBENI 
now says that you ordered the return of all three to the master. I should like to 
hear from you what actually took place. KaziBeni admits that Kompzo, before you, 
formally elected to return to her master ; but says that she had been intimidated before 
her appearance before you—made to take an oath that she would not again leave her 
master. Did the mother and father also return to the master of their own free will? 
ly will greatly oblige 
se Yours faithfully, 
W. G. HOWE. 


MomBaSA, 
9th Fune, 1898. 
My Dear Howe,—With reference to your letter of the 4th inst., I am sorry to 
say I was unable to do anything for Komso or her mother or KaziBenl, as they all 
admit of their own free will that they are the lawful Slaves of SALEHE BIN HuUSEIN 
(Mwirap1). Under these circumstances, I had no option but to return the Slaves to 
him. I went into their case thoroughly. They could bring nothing against their 
master, and could raise no plea on which to demand their freedom. 
Yours sincerely, 
EDWARD L. LLOYD. 
P.S.—I referred the case to Mr. CRAUFURD before giving my decision, and he was 
also of the opinion that there was nothing to be done. 
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RIBE, 
14th Fune, 1898. 

Dear Mr. Lioyp,—I have just received your letter of the 9th inst., in reply to 
mine of the 4th. Seeing that SALEHE BIN HusEIN had not gained re-possession of 
the persons of KaziBeni and his wife until they were handed over to him by you, 
that the former was my messenger, and the latter came down to Mombasa at your 
request, I must enter a strong protest against the illegality of your action, and shall 
do everything in my power to reverse your decision. It has been distinctly ruled by 
the Law Officers of the Crown that a British subject taking any part in returning a 
runaway Slave to his master against his will is guilty of a breach of British law. I 
shall forward the whole of the correspondence connected with this case to England 
for publication in the press, or such other use as may seem advisable to our General 
Missionary Secretary or Foreign Missionary Committee. In the meantime, if there 
is any appeal from your Court to a higher in Mombasa, I shall do my utmost to 
promote an appeal. How do you classify the case ?—as “civil” or “criminal”? 
And where does the appeal lie? 

I remain, yours faithfully, 
W. G. HOWE. 

P.S.—I shall never allow a Slave to come down to the coast again when asked 
for, except under arrest by official warrant or. in answer to a judicial summons, and 
not even then if I can prevent it without breaking the law.—W. G. H. 


Momsasa, 
Fune 15th, 1898. 

Dear Mr. Howe,—I wrote you last week concerning the girl Komso. Her 
mother was not sent for by me, but appeared here in court, so far as I know, of her 
own free will. 

Iam sending you a copy of the proceedings. You will see that they all admit 
being the lawful Slaves of SALEHE, and can produce no plea whatever wherewith to 
claim their freedom, so I could do nothing on their behalf. The master was also 
unwilling for them to purchase their freedom. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) EDWARD L. LLOYD. 


[Copy oF PRocEEDINGS.] 


Mompsasa, 
Fune 6th, 1898. 
SALEHE BIN HuskIN claims his three lawful Slaves, Kazipen1, Kompo, MaAmeE- 
Komso, who have been living at Roebe (sic) for the last ten years. The Slaves have 
no plea wherewith to claim their freedom, and as Roebe is within the SuLTAN’s 
dominions I am of opinion that they have always been in Slavery, and as they all 
declare that the; are the lawful property of the claimant, Court orders them to return 
to their master. 
(Signed) EDWARD LLOYD, 
Acting District Officer. 
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MomBasa, 
Fune 21st, 1898. 

Dear Mr. Howe,—Mr. Lioyp has shown me your last letter concerning the 
people from your mission station. He tells me that all the three persons, KaZIBENI, 
Koso, and Mame-Kompo, said in his presence that they were the lawful Slaves of 
SALEHE BIN HusEIN, and said that they knew that it was their duty to return to 
their master, but that they preferred to live in Ribé. The master then asked that the 
law should be pronounced, and Mr. Lioyp said that they, having acknowledged that 
the man was their lawful master, ought to accompany him. This they did, and they 
are now, I understand, living in his house. 

Mr. Lioyp suggested, before giving the above deliverance, that some arrangement 
for the purchase of their freedom should be come to, but the Slaves made no answer> 
and the master refused to accept the proposal. 

The master now wishes to have the matter put into legal form, and has taken 
out a summons for his Slaves, so that he may have his lawful possession declared 
beyond doubt. ; 

The case is before the Provincial Court, which will adjourn to a convenient date 
to give you an opportunity of appearing in person, or by deputy, if you wish to do 
so. Kindly let me have your answer. 

I write you at this length in order to convince you that the officers of this 
administration have no wish to act in an unfair manner, as your letters would imply, 
but that they have to carry out the law current in these dominions, even when it 
entails upon them the disagreeable duty of pronouncing the legality of a state of 
Slavery between the SULTAN’s subjects. 

The remedy for your grievance is an alteration of the law, but that is beyond 
the powers of the judicial and executive officers, 


Yours sincerely, 
CLIFFORD H. CRAUFURD. 


[As a matter of fact the summons was never issued and the case never came 
before the Provincial Court. I had, however, a personal interview with Mr. 
CraAuFURD, Mr. Lioyp, and the Slave-owner, from which I came to the conclusion 
that the decision of the Acting District Officer’s Court would not be reversed on 
appeal, at least in Mombasa.—W. G. H.] 


RisBE 
Fune 25th, 1898. 

Dear Mr. CrRAuFURD,—Having seen you and Mr. Lioyp personally in regard to 
the case of Kazispen1, Komso, and MaME-Kompo (Tiara), I am satisfied that there 
was no intentional unfairness in the procedure of the case; that you and Mr. Ltoyp 
were but administering the law as understood by you. At the same time it was at 
least unfortunate that my instituting an inquiry into Kompo’s case should have 
resulted in the return of her father and mother also to the condition of Slavery, the 
one my messenger, and the other brought down to Mombasa solely in connection 
with Komso’s case. 

I remain, yours sincerely, 


W. G. HOWE. 
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AN APPEAL TO LORD SALISBURY. 
From the “Dairy News,” October 22nd. 


The Rev. R. Brewin, Free Methodist Minister at Spalding, has called 
the attention of the Marguis oF Satissury to the handing over by British 
authority of three persons into Slavery. The case was one which transpired 
near the Mission Station at Ribi, East Africa, where the sister of Mr. 
Brewin laboured as the wife of the missionary until her death. A member 
of the church there—a young native woman—when on a visit to Mombasa, 
sixteen miles distant, was seized by a former master, and held as a Slave. 
The father went to bring her back, and he and the mother were also seized 
in the same way, and, by British authority, handed over into Slavery, despite 
the protests to the authorities by a Missionary there. Mr. BREwiIn has now 
received the following reply from the Marquis oF SALIsBuRY, through his 
secretary :— 

“T am directed by his lordship to inform you that a copy of your letter 
has been forwarded to Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General in 
the East Africa Protectorate, with instructions to inquire into the circum- 
stances of the alleged surrender to their former owners by the British 
authorities in Mombasa of a father, mother, and daughter who had for some 
years past been living at Ribi.”’ 








EntieSlave Trade Convention between Great Britain 
and Egypt. 


To the Editor of the ‘ TimEs.” 


Sir,—A Correspondent in the Zimes of to-day shows clearly how necessary 
it is that, in order to keep intact the water supply, which is the life of 
Egypt, ‘‘the Nile must be held from its mouth to its source by one Power 
only.” Will you allow me to give another reason? The Convention 
for the suppression of the Slave-trade made between Great Britain and 
Egypt in 1877, and signed by the late Lord Vivian, on the part of England, 
and by CHERiIF Pasna, for Egypt, is still in force. This Convention was 
signed on August 4th, 1877, and was followed on the 17th of the same 
month by an Ordinance in confirmation, from which I ask to be allowed to 
quote the first two paragraphs: 

“We, IsmaiL, KHEDIVE oF Eoypt, in view of Article V. of the 
Convention between the Governments of Great Britain and Egypt, 
passed the 4th of August, 1877, for the suppression of the Slave-trade, 
have ordained and do ordain that which follows :—Article 1. The sale 
of negro Slaves or Abyssinians from family to family shall be and shall 
remain prohibited in Egypt in an absolute manner upon all the 
territory comprised between Alexandria and Assuan. This prohibition 
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shall take effect in seven years from the time of the signature of the said 
Convention, of which the present ordinal will form an integral part. 
The same prohibition will extend to the Sudan and to the other 
Egyptian provinces, but only in 12 years from the date of the 
above-cited signature ’’— 

that is to say, in 1884 for Egypt, and 1889 for the Sudan. 

Let us see how this Convention has been carried out. As in Zanzibar so 
in Egypt, much pressure has to be made to prevent anti-Slavery decrees 
from becoming a dead letter, and in this instance I find that General GorDON 
was so irritated by the vexatious delays that in 1880, just as he was starting 
for India, he handed me an Arabic copy of the Convention, on which he 
wrote ‘“‘ A copy of this Convention and decree ought to be posted on every 
public building in Egypt.’’ Gorpon’s suggestion was immediately acted 
upon by the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, and a promise was obtained from Lord 
GRANVILLE that if we would supply the copies the Foreign Office would 
forward them to all British Consuls in Egypt. This was done, and Egypt 
and the Sudan were placarded with hundreds of Arabic copies of the 
Convention. Subsequently a Slave-trade department was opened in Egypt, 
of which Colonel SCHAEFER was for many years the active and indefatigable 
chief, and the Home for Freed Women Slaves, founded in Cairo by the 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY in 1884, by the strenuous aid 
of Sir E. Barinc—now Lord CRomEr—gave a great impetus to the proper 
carrying out of the Convention of 1877 in Egypt proper. 

But how different was the case in the Sudan! In that blighted country, 
when the Convention should have come into force in 1889, the whole land 
lay submerged under the deadly wave of Mahdism, and every province was 
Slave-raided and almost depopulated. At length, after nearly 15 years of a 
reign of terror, such as the world has scarce ever seen, the magic wand of 
civilisation touched the polluted fetish, and the idol, welded together by the 
blood of myriads, fell to rise no more. And now the great work of restoring 
to order the great provinces of Egypt must commence. Slave-raiding and 
Slave-trading must cease throughout the whole long course of the mighty 
Nile, for both Egypt and Great Britain have set their seals to this Covenant, 
and there is no place for any other Power to interfere. I have quite recently 
had a long conversation with Colonel ScHAgFER, lately head of the 
Egytian Slave Department, and he tells me that his successor, Captain 
McMurpo, is a most suitable officer to put a stop to the Slave-trade that 
still goes on between the Sudan, Abyssinia, and the Red Sea-coast, whence 
there is swift and easy transit to Arabia. I have also recent advices 
from Egypt giving detailed information as to this Red Sea traffic, and they 
all bear out Colonel ScHAEFER’s contention that the staff of the Slave-Trade 
Department must be considerably strengthened without loss of time, and 
that the Egyptian Government must take the requisite steps to carry out the 
Convention made under the former KuHEpive, ISMAIL. 








¢ 
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There is already a Slave-trade station at Kassala, and another ought to be 
formed at Fashoda—the former great Slave depdt—so soon as the small 
group of enterprising foreign explorers have concluded their scientific 
examinations of this uninteresting spot, and departed. 

I am yours faithfully, 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


BRITISH AND ForREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 
55, New Broap StrEET, Lonpon, E.C., 
October 19th, 18098. 








Slaverp in Morocco. 


ABOUT seventeen years ago a young Sus girl about 12 or 13 years of age, 
named YAMNA BinT UBBEIH (white, not black), was stolen from her father’s 
house in the village of Aghballai in the province of Mersa in Susland. Soon 
after she was stolen, her only sister FATIMA and her brother ABDULLAH 
left their native place, and came to Tangier where FArTima still is. During 
this long interval she has served in various English and American families, 
and their brother died in the service of the English Company at Cape Juby. 
Those seventeen years passed away, and nothing was heard of their sister 
YAMNA—named SAApDAH by the Arabs who stole her away—until about five 
months ago when word was brought to FAtima by a letter from a cousin at 
Rabat, that the long lost Yamna, a/ias SAADAH, was seen by her and other 
relatives resident there, while she was in the act of being sold in the Slave 
market in the Findok Is-Sweika. They immediately communicated with 
FATIMA at Tangier, whereupon she and her Riffian husband, HamApr Et 
MuraBitT, started off for Rabat in all haste, and at much expense and 
inconvenience to themselves, hoping to obtain possession of YaMNA. In the 
meantime, on the protest of the relatives residing at Rabat, made to the 
Slave auctioneer and the Kap1, Yamna’s sale was stopped and postponed, 
and she herself taken to the auctioneer’s house for the time being, under the 
protection of the Kapt. When FAtima and her husband reached Rabat and 
made their appeal before the Judge, they and their sister YamMNna (SAADAH) 
were duly examined, when the evidence elicited proved all satisfactory as to 
the identity of YAMNA, except in one small point—her sister had forgotten 
whether a scar made on her face by a burn received in her childhood was on 
the left or the right side. 

On this account FAtima and HamApi were sent back to Tangier for 
further evidence from other witnesses. This was obtained in accordance 
with Moorish law and custom, and duly taken to Rabat ; but the obdurate 
and heartless Judge, contrary to all law and reason, allowed Yamna to be 
taken away from under his protection by the Shawia Arabs, who had 
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her in possession when she was brought into Rabat to be sold, without 
waiting to have the rights of the case elucidated, waiting or allowing further 
opportunity of having justice vindicated. . 

Is there no way of having an unscrupulous Judge like this brought to 
book, and made responsible for the recovery of the poor woman ? 

Besides the toil and cost undertaken by the relatives at Rabat, poor 
FAtiMA and HamApr have spent their all—selling mule, gun, and all 
articles of clothing, etc., that could be turned into money — in going 
backwards and forwards between Rabat and Tangier—besides losing all the 
wages of their work for nearly five months, wasted in making the most 
devoted and broken hearted, but as yet, fruitless efforts, to obtain the release 
of their poor enslaved and captive sister—4/-Moghreb Al-Aksa, Oct. 8th. 





THE following is an extract from a letter recently received from an English 
lady in an inland town of Morocco :— 


“About a month ago a poor negress came running to our house. She wasa 
Slave of the Basha X. She told me she had been married to the Basha’s son, but as 
he had just taken another wife, who was young and rich, they—the bride and bride- 
groom—had been most unkind to her, so she fled to the Saint House, where they 
sent after her, and took off her bracelets and good clothes, and made her return. The 
next morning she flew to me for protection. My husband was away, but happily 
returned that day; of course I had kept her here, as I told her, being once in an 
English house, she was free. 

“ My husband had a great deal of trouble, as the Basha, when he found that we 
would not give her up, offered to make a present of her to us, as he said he had paid 
150 dollars for her. 

‘Well, after much fuss, he got a paper from the Basha giving her her freedom, 
and promising not to illtreat her, as the poor woman was most anxious either to live 
with us, or be sent to Fez and sold. Now she is quite happy. 

“Three days ago my husband heard that at the Sok two women were sold, and 
their four children were brought here and openly sold, their ages being from four to 
ten. He got the Khalifa to arrest the Slave-dealers, and the four children have been 
most kindly adopted by an influential Chereef. 

“We have much to be thankful for in having so energetic a Minister as Sir 
ARTHUR NICOLSON, who is determined to suppress Slavery, and gives directions to 
all the British Officials under him to do their best to suppress this cruelty.” 











GENERAL GORDON ON THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


‘*The ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY has probably done more than any 
one religious society in the world for the releasing of the bonds 
of man from the cruelty of his fellow-creatures. Unsectarian, and 
appealing to the sentiments of humanity in every man, no civilised 
being ought to exist who has not some interest in its success.” 
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Our Position in Lgyppt. 
To the Edttor of the ‘‘'TimxEs.” 


Sir,—The Zimes of this morning contains a paragraph wriiten by your very 
able Paris correspondent, which, in a few words, goes to the foundation of all 
our difficulties with France as regards our occupation of Egypt. He writes : 


‘It would, however, be a crying injustice not to acknowledge that 
England, on her side, has committed faults, and has not furnished France 
with reasons for submission to accomplished facts. After the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria, after the Battle of Tel-el-Kebir, she might have 
proclaimed the Protectorate and not a finger would have been raised 
against her. She did not do so because she was ill-informed as to the 
state of Egyptian finances, because she lacked resolution and was afraid to 
undertake the debt. She thereby left the door open to the difficulties 
which have arisen. She committed a still greater blunder. She promised 
to evacuate Egypt, she nearly signed the DruMMoND WotrF Convention, 
and she owes the wonderful good fortune of not being forced to withdraw 
to M. Flouren’s inconceivable opposition to that Convention.” 


This undeniable statement of your correspondent recalls to my memory 
a most interesting conversation that I had in 1883 with the late Right Hon. 
W. E. Forster, when we were discussing the future of Egypt and the 
chances that existed of her carrying out the Anglo-Egyptian Convention for 
the suppression of the Slave-trade in 1884. This conversation was never 
made public, but now, after so long a lapse of time, and when your corres- 
pondent so truthfully describes the position we occupied in Egypt after the 
defeat of ARABI, the views held by so prominent a statesman as the late Mr. 
ForsTER may be of public interest. 


He stated very plainly to me that in his opinion ‘‘ we could never satis- 
factorily settle the Egyptian question until we made the country a British 
Protectorate, and governed it somewhat after the manner in which we ruled 
India.” 


At that time Germany was not opposed to our taking this step, and 
France, having refused to act with us, could have raised no objection. In 
fact, as now stated by your correspondent, had England done this “nota 
finger would have been raised against her.”’ 


With regard to the further announcement contained in the letter of your 
Paris correspondent, that the Courrzer du Sotr reiterates its assertion that 
“negociations were going on for the cession of Zanz bar to Germany in 
return for her consent to the establishment of a British Protectorate in 
Egypt,” the ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY would have some claim to object to any 
such cession, unless accompanied by a very strong guarantee that the 
abolition of Slavery should be made immediate and unconditional. More- 
over, the ten mile mainland Zanzibar strip, now held under lease by the 
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British Government, forming as it does our sole base of communication by 
sea and railway with the Uganda provinces, could never be ceded to any 
foreign Power. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, 
Hon. Secretary. 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 


35, New Broad Street, London, 
November 8th. 








Colonel Schaefer Bey. 
(Late Directeur Général of the Egyptian Slave-Trade Department.) 
By C. H. Aten. 


AT the November meeting of the Committee of the BriTIsH AND FoREIGN 
ANTI-SLAvVERY Society this gentleman was elected one of its Corresponding 
Members. The excellent work done by Colonel SCHAEFER for many years in 
the suppressiov ~f the Slave-trade in Egypt is well known to some of the 
. English visitors to that country ; but he came more prominently before the 
public when, in August, 1894, he caused some of the Pashas to be arrested 
on the charge of Slave-trading—that is to say, these exalted personages had 
bought Soudanese girls smuggled into Egypt. The whole account of this 
scandalous transaction, with the trial and sentence of the Court, was pub- 
lished in the Ant:-Slavery Reporter for September and October, 1894. We 
also published an excellent photograph of the eight Soudanese Slave-girls, 
with another of the Home for Freed Women Slaves in Cairo, to which 
harbour of refuge they were sent by their rescuer, Colonel SCHAEFER BEy. 
His portrait will also be found in the same number of the Feforter. 

When I was travelling in Egypt in 1888, and again in 1893, as the guest 
of the Treasurer, we were kindly introduced by Lorp Cromer to Colonel 
ScHAEFER, and saw him both privately and also busily engaged in the Slave- 
trade bureau, handing papers of freedom to some women Slaves whom he 
delivered to the female officer of the Home, who conducted them to the 
worthy Manageress, Mrs. Crewe. Lorp CROMER also presented us to the 
KHEDIVE TEWFIK in 1888, and to his son, the present Khedive, in 1893, as 
representatives of the BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SociETy. I 
would re-call to the recollection of the readers of the Reporter that Colonel 
ScHAEFER Bey was selected as a candidate for the difficult post of Governor 
of Crete, and as he isa native of the neutral State of Luxembourg, there 
seemed a very fair chance of his being elected, especially as he is a very 
accomplished linguist. 
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Pemba, 
SLAVES LIBERATED IN 1898. 


Mr. HERBERT ARMITAGE, writing from Pemba on 4th June, states that 
the number of freedom papers issued this year amounts to 371, and that 
out of that number it appears that 216 were given to Slaves forwarded 
to the office by the Friends’ Mission to Pemba. If the estimate 
given by Mr. DONALD MACKENZIE and others as to the number 
of Slaves in Pemba be correct, say about 80,000, the number set free in 
five months is only about half a Slave per hundred. 


An improvement in the pace is reported by a correspondent of the 
Universities’ Mission, who speaks of the Commissioner in Pemba as 
“doing everything in his power to make the Decree effectual,” and as 
having already freed over goo Slaves, the rate being now about 70 
per week. We quote what follows from the current number of Central 
Africa, the Journal of the Universities’ Mission. 


‘‘A member of the Staff, who has lately paid a visit to Pemba Island, 
sends us the following information :— 


“The only causes of delay in the emancipation of Slaves in Pemba Island 
are (I) one man can but do one man’s work, and at the end of three hours’ 
consecutive sitting in the Court the Commissioner can only record twenty 
cases or so of freedom. A full account of every case has to be noted in the 
records, including a short history and description of the person concerned. 


As most of the Slaves are quite illiterate, it is most difficult to arrive at any 
definite statement. 


“*(2) The Zanzibar Government has, most unjustly, I think, been called 
upon to pay the compensation money to the Arabs for the Slaves freed. As 
a consequence of this large and sudden demand on their exchequer, the 
Zanzibar Government is practically bankrupt. Nearly all public works in 
Zanzibar are at a standstill, and withal the Government is not able to keep 
pace with the freedoms granted by the Commissioner. 

“Tt seems to me that since the emancipation of the Slaves has been 
demanded by the Christian public of Great Britain, they should be the 
parties to provide the funds, and not the Mohammedan Government of 
Zanzibar. 

‘‘T am sure that if the British public realised that it was now a mere 
matter of money they would not be slow in subscribing the necessary funds. 

‘“‘ At the same time, I do not believe that the freeing of Slaves is going on 
at nearly the same pace in Zanzibar, or in other parts of Pemba, where it is 
in the hands of Arab governors, as it is in Chaki-chaki. It is not to be won- 
dered at that the Arabs are slow to sign away their property often at a third 
or fourth of the price it cost them.” 
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This report fully confirms what we have often asserted as to the 
delays and difficulties created by the grant of compensation, and the 
evil of entrusting the administration of the Decree to native officials. 
We can, however, by no means endorse the writer’s recommendation to 
“the Christian public” to find the funds to recoup the Slave-owners and 
traders for the loss of their property in human beings. The last para- 
graph is significant, and we regret that while extracts from the above 
report have been lately published in the daily papers, this important 
limitation was omitted. 

















THE ZANZIBAR STRANGERS’ REsT, of which we give a view above, has been 
in existence for six years, and is devoted to the interests especially of British 
sailors, but also of the natives in that port. The “ Rest” is open daily, and 
serves as aclub and home for sailors, while Mr. and Mrs. KNAPMAN, who 
have the management of the institution, visit vessels in harbour, hold 
services and classes, and attempt by all means to help and benefit sailors in 
this distant and malarious port, where evil influences abound. On Sunday 
mornings services are held for the native population. The Honorary 
Secretary in London is Mr. J, THEoporE Isaac, 163, St. George’s Street, E. 
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Slavery in British Last Africa. 


A THOUGHTFUL and interesting article under the above title appeared in the 
Church Missionary Intelligencer for October, 1898, closely examining the 
results of the Abolition Decree in Zanzibar and Pemba, as shown in the last 
Blue Book, ‘‘ Africa Mo. 6 (1898).’’ We give some important extracts :— 


In the present article our object is to invite attention to the deeply-interesting 
experiment which is proceeding in the two islands to which the above Decrees 
apply. ° ° % ° ° * * 

“We cannot in the space available deal with all the aspects of the subject in this 
article. The important and difficult question regarding the exemption of concubines 
from the provisions of the Decree we must leave alone altogether, for the present at 
least. Here we confine ourselves to a study of the evidence afforded in the Papers 
as to the working of the Decree in its effects on the great body of the Slave 
population. 


“The Decree of April 6th has been quoted above (See Reporter, April, 1897, p. 84). 
From the opening words of Article 2, if they stood alone, we (of course ours is only 
a lay opinion) should have inferred that its effect was to give immediate emancipation 
—so far as a legal enactment could do so—to all the Slaves in the district concerned. 
It takes away summarily all the sanctions of Slavery. It declares that the Courts will 
‘decline to enforce any alleged rights over the body, service, or property of any 
person on the ground that such person is a Slave.’ In Article 4, however, there is a 
reference to a formal recognition of a Slave’s right to freedom. It runs: ‘ Any person 
whose right to freedom shall have been formally recognised under the 2nd Article,’ 
etc., and on looking at the latter part of the 2nd Article we find provision made for 
compensating Slave-owners who can prove that this Decree in its application has 
deprived them of rights which had previously been possessed over the Slaves in 
accordance with the then existing law. We presume, therefore (and the subsequent 
practice of the authorities shows that they so interpreted the Decree), that it was 
required of the Arab owner in making his claim for compensation to produce the man 
or woman his former Slave, and that having been done, ‘the right of freedom’ of such 
former Slave would be ‘formally recognised’ by his name and description being 
registered and freedom papers being given to him. This registration, it is explained, 
is necessary as a means of identification, and as a safeguard against claims being 
pressed and paid more than once in respect of the same person. If this be the course 
thus vaguely intimated by the terms of the Decree, the question arises regarding 
Slaves for whom their owners make no claim for compensation, Is their right to 
freedom in question? There were many, probably a vastly preponderating propor- 
tion, of the persons who were enumerated among the servile class who were held in 
bondage illegally, in contravention of the terms of previous Decrees. It is not likely 
that the Arabs would invite an investigation into these cases. Is it required that the 
Slaves themselves must apply to be registered as a condition to their right to freedom 
being formally recognised? Inasmuch as this formal recognition carries with it a 
liability to taxation, such spontaneous application on the part of the Slaves could 
scarcely be anticipated. And if they fail to apply, what is their status in the eyes of 
the law? Are they free or are they still Slaves! This latter would seem to be 
impossible from the explicit terms of Article 2. 

The study of these Papers appears to the writer to show that the executive 
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officers in the islands have been somewhat puzzled over this question, and have 
answered it differently. ag ° be . ° * 

According to Mr. Cave, the application for freedom is an essential step 
in order to its being enjoyed, though how this view could take effect if a Slave 
refused to apply and yet elected to exercise his freedom, since the law gives 
no remedy to the master and repudiates his claims, does not appear. ° * 

“To us the above question appears to be of real importance in view of what has 
taken place. In April last, a little over a year after the issue of the Decree, Sir 
ARTHUR HaRDINGE submitted a Report to the Foreign Office on its working. During 
the twelve months, in Zanzibar, 269 had been freed by the Courts, 698 had obtained 
their freedom from their masters out of Court, and 200 others had been granted 
freedom papers whose mode of emancipation was not known to Sir ARTHUR at the 
date when he wrote ; a total of 1,167. In Pemba, 833 had been freed by the Courts. 
For the two islands, therefore, exactly 2,000 had obtained a formal recognition of their 
freedom as the effect of the Decree in the course of the year. But the number of 
slaves in the two islands, as we stated above, was calculated to be 140,000. What is 
the present status of the remaining 138,000? A certain number, aggregating 2,278 
(viz., 2,078 in Zanzibar and 200 in Pemba), have made contracts with their masters as 
free labourers. Regarding these, Sir ARTHUR says ‘that while they have not been 
formally registered as free men, and have not formed the subject of any claim to 
compensation, they have now ceased, for all intents and purposes, to be Slaves.’ 
Subtracting these, there still remain the great bulk of the Slave population, 135,000 
out of 140,000, who have neither obtained papers of freedom from the authorities, 
nor have entered into voluntary contracts with their masters. Surely it is a matter 
of the first importance that the status of this large body of persons should be 
determined and made known. If in the eyes of the law they are all free, even apart 
from their own wish in the matter, the officials should be instructed not to use language 
which implies the contrary. If, on the other hand, they continue to be Slaves, it will 
be recognised that the late Decree cannot be the last on the subject. ® ® 

“We cannot withhold a conjecture that the enquiries, formalities, and delays atten- 
dant upon the process of registraticn may have operated as a deterrent. Mr. FARLER 
states in his Report that a Slave, in order to obtain his freedom, had to go before the 
Wali and ‘show how he proposes maintaining himself’ What the Wali does if the 
owners fail to satisfy him is not stated, but the effect of such an investigation—useful 
as it might prove to the Slave if wisely and sympathetically conducted, and with a 
view to encourage, and not discourage, him in carrying out his purpose—seems to us 
very likely to have proved an obstacle which has kept some, at least, from seeking 
freedom. Then, with only one English magistrate in each island to decide cases of 
compensation, the delay is often a protracted one. And, further, the authorities have 
apparently exercised considerable influence, and even a large measure of constraint, to 
prevent the freed Slaves from leaving the islands. We do not criticise these points. 
They are largely questions of degree, and further evidence is needed before a reliable 
opinion can be formed. It is clear, however, that, singly or combined, these consider- 
ations may conceivably have tended to deter Slaves from applying for ‘ formal 
recognition’ as freemen. The need for registration and for the conferring of freedom 
papers hangs apparently on the resolution of the Government to give compensation 
to the legal owners of Slaves claiming freedom under the Decree. Sir ARTHUR 
HARDINGE says, ‘Had there been no compensation, a Slave would not have had to 
wait to be registered as a free man until his master’s claims to compensation in 
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respect of his services could be investigated, and the process of emancipation would 
have been far more rapid and simple.’ And yet the whole sum paid in compensation 
in the course of twelve months in the two islands was only Rs. 16,347, a little over 
£1,000, while the officials and their staffs, and the new Courts required to investigate 
and adjudicate these claims, cost nearly £8,000, 


“We have kept sedulously to our purpose to confine ourselves to a presentation 
of facts. We will venture, as we draw to a close, to very briefly intimate two con- 
clusions to which they seem to point. The first is that the Compensation Clause in 
the Decree, however useful it was calculated to be as an evidence to the Arabs of the 
Government’s disposition to deal justly with them, may probably be regarded now as 
having spent its force in that direction, while the insignificant aggregate sum which 
has been paid out in compensation, and the disproportionate cost of the machinery 
for investigating claims, justifies a term being fixed, and that a short one, after which 
such claims will not be met. Already, when a freed Slave elects to return and contract 
with his former master, the latter receives no compensation; it is only wher his 
Slaves leave altogether that an owner’s claim, if valid, is met. Experience proves that 
there is no general desire on the Slave’s part to do this, therefore the Arabs as a body 
will derive more benefit from the economy effected in the State expenditure than 
from the casual and slender payments (the average amount granted per Slave has been 
sixty rupees) that might come to them as individuals in the way of compensation. 


“ And this leads to our second conclusion. As we have just said, the experiment, 
so far, has proved that the Slaves are not very keen on leaving their masters. They 
have had the opportunity for several months, they have known that they had it, and 
yet vith a few exceptions, thay remain upon the shaméas as before. Consequently, 
the long catena of evils which were anticipated as sure to follow their forsaking the 
plantations if abolition were adopted, may be dismissed from our apprehensions. 
According to the:evidence before us, there is no reason to fear that if complete 
abolition (whereinsoever that may differ from the provisions of the Decree of April, 
1897), were decreed to-morrow the Slaves would do other than they are doing of their 
own choice to-day. They would do it, however, as free men, in name and in fact. 
Though without ‘freedom papers’ no one could call in question their free rights. All 
would be free alike. 


“We do not think, for ourselves, that the working of the present Decree can be 
considered satisfactory in any other sense than as a signpost pointing the direction in 
which this country may shape its course with some hope of emerging from the terrible 
maze in which we stand. Lord Salisbury says in one of the letters published with 
this correspondence, ‘Her Majesty’s Government continue to regard, as they have 
always hitherto done, the various Decrees and Agreements relating to Slavery as 
progressive steps in the direction of its ultimate abolition.’ In the case of Pemba and 
Zanzibar the goai kept so steadily in view has been so nearly attained, and the next 
and final step has been so well prepared for by that which has preceded, that it would 
seem to be stretching prudence to the lengths of pusillanimity to put off much longer 
the complete and unconditional abolition of Slavery.” 
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Slavery in Last Africa. 


On Monday evening, in connection with the missionary anniversary, the 
Rev. Wm. Yartss, of Leeds, lectured on “ Slave Life in East Africa.” 


The lecturer first gave a moving account of the system of Slave capture 
in the interior of the Dark Continent, and of the horrible butchery and 
suffering which it has involved over a long period of years; and, secondly, 
he described what he has himself seen in the Slave mart of Zanzibar, and 
concluded by formulating a strong indictment of the British authorities 
there, whom he alleged to be to-day actively assisting in the maintenance of 
Slavery. The lecture was illustrated by a series of authenticated pictures— 
one showing a peaceful native village; another the destruction of such a 
village by the force of an Arab Slave-trader from Zanzibar, and the taking 
of the flower of the inhabitants; another the progress of a party of Slaves 
on the long journey to the coast, with indications of the barbarous cruelties 
imposed upon them ; and another a view of a Slave dhow attempting to run 
the blockade of the British cruisers, with a cargo of Slaves intended for the 
marts of the Persian Gulf. The lecturer told how the infamous traffic began 
some forty or forty-five years ago. The natives of the interior were at first 
employed by Arab adventurers to carry ivory down to the coast, and after a 
time they were themselves sold along with the ivory they had carried. 
Enormous fortunes were made out of the ivory alone, which was obtained in 
large quantities in exchange for beads, calico, and other cheap goods, and 
these ill-gotten gains were vastly increased when the traffic extended also to 
flesh and blood. The result was that ultimately regular expeditions were 
organised, ostensibly for buying ivory, but no less also for the capture of 
Slaves; and this had gone on until a vast territory in which there were 
formerly tens of thousands of native villages was now utterly depopulated, 
and nothing more than a howling wilderness. The plan generally adopted 
was for the leaders of the expedition, when they had got all the ivory they 
could, to take advantage of any dispute or feud between one village and 
another, and to join the one in attacking the other ; the doomed village 
being given over to the plunder of the native allies on the understanding 
that the able-bodied inhabitants should be carried away as Slaves by the 
coast party. To such an awful extent had the diabolical work gone on, that 
it was estimated that a population equal to that of England and Wales was 
swept away in fifteen years. He (the lecturer) had himself known Slave- 
gangs as large as five thousand, and it must be remembered that for every 
one sold a great many more perished, either by butchery in their villages or 
during the fearful hardships of the journey to the coast. Mr. VIvIAN, of the 
Foreign Office, had stated that for every Slave sold in Zanzibar ten other 
natives had perished, while a still greater authority—Dr. Livincstonz—had 
put it at fifteen. What did that mean? It meant that in order to supply 
the Slave mart of Zanzibar alone with its 40,000 victims, a population at 
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least as large as that of the City of Leeds perished annually! Ona short sea 
journey from the coast to Zanzibar, occupying only three days and nights, 
he had himself known ninety Slaves to have perished out of three hundred 
in a single dhow; and under the very shadow of the palace of the SULTAN 
OF ZANZIBAR, and within a few minutes’ walk of the Consulates of Great 
Britain, France, America, and Italy, he had seen a poor Slave girl, who had 
fallen down from sheer privation, thrown out of the Slave shed to die like a 
dog—had known her to be buried in a shallow grave of sand on the seashore ; 
as he lay in bed at night had heard the jackals howling in hideous quarrel 
over the body; and had gone down next morning and seen the piteous 
confirmation of that which he had dreaded. 

He thanked Gop that for some years now the Slave mart at Zanzibar 
had been closed, and that on the very site of it to-day there was a beautiful 
English church, and a little lower down, a magnificent pile of school 
buildings, in which Slave-boys and girls rescued by Her Majesty’s cruisers 
were being cared for and educated. If not at Zanzibar, the dreadful work 
was still going on in other places; and one of the most shameful things in 
the history of this nation was that to-day the British Government, and our 
East African Colonial Officials, were condoning and defending it. He knew 
what he was saying, and he was prepared to give chapter and verse for every 
word he uttered. In 1833 the British Parliament voted £20,000,000 in 
order to put an end to Slavery in the British Colonies, and year by year the 
House of Commons voted tens of thousands of pounds to keep Slave cruisers 
on the East and West African stations; yet he repeated that the British 
Government was screening Slavery in East Africa. That was an awful 
charge to make in the face of the traditions of the last generation. In 1873 
the SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR, under pressure of Sir BARTLE FRERE and the guns 
of British ships, decreed that the importation of Slaves should be illegal, and 
that the children of Slaves from that time should be free. Twenty-five years 
had passed away since then, and what were the facts to-day? That on the 
island of Zanzibar, out of a total population of 200,000, 150,000 were Slaves 
at this moment, and that on the mainland—which, let it be remembered, was 
as much English soil as that on which they were standing—the thing was 
worse, and Slavery was rampant, and defended by British Officials, paid out 
of the pockets of the taxpayers of this country. In February this year 
attention was called to the subject by Mr. J. A. PEASE, M.P., who moved a re- 
solution regretting that no effective action had been taken to abolish Slavery 
in East Africa. In reply, Mr. Curzon practically advocated concubinage— 
spoke of our grossly offending the most deeply rooted instinct of the Arab 
nation ; deprecated disturbance of the labour market by our freeing Slaves ; 
complained that Slaves who had been Christianised were disobedient and 
independent ; and accused the missionaries of enticing Slaves to run away 
from their masters. , ‘ « The Misstonary Echo, of last month 
only, cited a case in which a father, mother, and daughter were re-consigned 
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to Slavery in the way he had named, and another paragraph set forth a 
letter from Bishop Tucker, in which all he had told them was confirmed 
—that escaped Slaves were being restored to their Arab masters by the aid 
of British Officials and British soldiers. The people of this land had been 
wont to proudly say that a Slave could not breathe in England, and 
that the moment a Slave set foot on British soil, that moment he was 
free. But it could not be said to-day.— Cleckheaton Guardian, October 7th. 








“‘tReeping Open the Sore of the World.” 
By THE Rev. J. Hunr Cooke. 


Tue Government reports from Africa are seldom as edifying as might be 
desired by those who believe that righteousness is the highest British interest. 
Slavery, the open sore of the world, as Dr. LrvinasTonE called it, appears to 
exhale a poison that is detrimental to moral health, and this will continue 
until the wound is healed. General Gorpon once remarked that, with many 
men, contact with the curse of Slavery, after a while, was sure to develop 
degradation of character. This observation is recalled by the perusal of a 
new Blue Book, Africa No. 6, which has just appeared, giving copies of 
‘the correspondence respecting the legal status of Slavery in Zanzibar and 
Pemba,’’ which we assert to be about as nauseous a dose of reading as we 
have come across for some time. The low moral tone is saddening. The 
very title is hateful. We protest against all circumlocution about “the legal 
status of Slavery.” Wherever the British flag flies, all men ought to be 
equal under the law. When that was unfurled over the islands of Zanzibar 
and Pemba every Slave ought to have been free. At once it should have 
been declared that the British rule knows nothing of Slavery, with legal or 
any other status, and will not touch the unclean thing. Instead of that 
there has been dodgery, and letting things down gently, for fear of a smash, 
and abundance of chicanery and shuffling, a method of doing things English- 
men are, happily, not clever at carrying out. With the result that, since 
the Decree of April 6th, 1897, only 4,278 Slaves have got free, out of some 
two hundred thousand held in cruel bondage in these islands. At this rate 
the abolition will take somewhere about half a century to complete. The 
fact is, these Mohammedan Slave-holders are just too clever for our 
ambassadors. Sir A. HARDINGE was sent out to convert the Arabs, and the 
Arabs appear to have converted him. And Lord SALisBury, instead of 
recalling him, as one who has degenerated by contact with the clever 
Mohammedans, rather praises his weakness, looking upon it as prudence 
The practical effect of his yielding and delay is but to increase the suffering. 
There is a story of a man who was advised to have six inches cut off a dog’s 
tail. He said that would be cruel, and proposed the length should be 
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chopped off an inch a week! This rough illustration may be suitable for so 
rough a subject. What we propose is not that the trouble which it is 
thought must follow abolition should be prolonged for generations to come, 
but that some one should be sent to finish the work at once, and Sir A. 
HarpinGe, for his own soul’s health, as well as for the good of his country, 
should be recalled to breathe the free air of England for a season. It might 
then be found that all the dire effects it is supposed would follow doing what 
is right would turn out to be a dream, or, more probably, a device of the 
Arab Slave-owners. And that no further calamity would follow sudden 
abolition than that perhaps some distress should fall on the wrong-doers, 
some loss of the property they have sinfully gained, some righteous retribu- 
tion, but no more than is desirable as a lesson to society at large. The fact 
is, the method adopted is bad policy, as every violation of principle must be. 
The Secretary of the AnTI-SLavery Society says: ‘‘ We have always 
maintained that compensation is at the bottom of all the difficulties that 
have arisen from a proclamation abolishing the legal status of Slavery. No 
compensation was given in India, and yet millions of Slaves set themselves 
free without the elaborate system of Courts, and the issuing of papers of 
freedom, as is now required in Zanzibar and Pemba. We stated at the time 
that this Abolition Decree was different from any other that had ever been 
issued by Great Britain, or any other Power, and we are not at all surprised 
that Sir A. Harpince has to confess that, had there been no compensation, 
‘the process of emancipation would have been far more rapid and simple.’ ”’ 


Another striking illustration of the demoniacal possession of Slavery, and 
how difficult it is to avoid the contagion of the iniquity is seen in the letter 
of Mr. Commissioner FarLerR, of Pemba. This gentleman is a clergyman of 
the Church of England, and was formerly attached to the Universities’ 
Mission in Central Africa. He has attained the rank of Archdeacon, though 
what archdeaconal functions there may be in Pemba we know not. It 
appears, however, that he has been troubled by certain Quaker missionaries, 
concerning whom he thus ventures to write :— 


“The Arabs bitterly resent the intrusion of the Quaker missionaries, 
whom they charge with acting unfairly, going far beyond the Decree in their 
action. They say, ‘These men without manners, in a most arrogant and 
insulting way, act as though the Decree had proclaimed the immediate 
abolitiot\of Slavery, and the freeing of all the Slaves, and, having bought a 
large shamba, needing much labour to keep it in order, which they cannot 
get in a fair way, they rob us of our labour for their own profit, and 
encourage our men to come to them, and thus they get plenty of cheap 
labour.’ ” 


The reverend gentleman shows on which side are his sympathies. The 
phrase “intrusion of the Quaker missionaries” may be noted as somewhat 
peculiar from one who has professed belief in the authority of Curist’s 
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great commission. In another passage he speaks of ‘“ A rich mission with 
plenty of money to waste, and willing to pay considerably above the market 
price of labour.” And in another he calls a Slave-owner an “ unfortunate 
owner of property.’’ It is indeed remarkable that a gentleman from an 
English university should have been so contaminated as to have written in 
this fashion. This, however, is not the worst. He says, and we note the 
suggestion— 


‘This action of the Quakers has aroused a strong feeling of hatred and 
antagonism against them, and if, in desperation, the Arabs do rise, it will go 
hard with them.” 


We all know what Quakers are, and can easily understand what would 
be the action of a Quaker missionary in Pemba. This reverend gentleman 
who is so opposed to the Quaker missionaries does not stand alone. “Itisa 
pity,” writes Sir L. Matuews, “that Messrs. Burtr and ARMITAGE should 
be allowed to do as they pleased in the Island of Pemba. They being British 
subjects, we are powerless to deal with them.” Comment is needless) We 
note with profound astonishment, not without indignation, that Lord 
SALisBuryY in reply writes : ‘I join with youin deprecating the action taken 
by the local representatives at the Friends’ Mission at Banani in 
Pemba.” . 


Weare absolutely certain that could public attention be fairly directed 
to the facts, there would be a call, loud enough to be heard, that this state of 
things should continue no longer. The Government paper has been skilfully 
issued at just the time when it would receive the least attention. It is true it 
was sent out before Parliament separated, but actually too late for discussion, 
although it had been kept in the pigeon holes for at least two months. The 
silence of the press is remarkable. What has come to our old friend the 
Spectator, that in times past could speak out on sucha subject? Has the 
vigour of its youth gone? The BriTISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society has spoken out witha strength which shows no abatement of the 
energy of bygone days. The current number of the Anzt-Slavery Reporter 
is full of strong protest, uttered with a comprehensive knowledge of the facts. 
Our denomination used to be in the van in antagonism to Slavery. The old 
spirit is not dead, but the facts are not known. What is wanted is that the 
whole country should be informed, and then we are assured that no longer 
would it be permitted that there should be Slaveholders and Slaves 
numbered amongst the subjects of our Queen, of whose crown freedom is one 
of the brightest jewels.— Zhe Freeman, October 28th. 
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Emancipation in the West Fndies. 


THE first of August, 1898, was the sixtieth anniversary of complete emanci- 
pation in the West India Colonies, for on the same day of 1838 the so-called 
apprenticeship system came to an end through the unwearied efforts of 
JosEPH STuRGE, THomMas Harvey, Lorp BrouGHam, JosEPH PEAsE, and 
other anti-Slavery heroes. 

Emancipation Day was celebrated by a People’s Convention, held at 
Spanish Town, Jamaica, when the “descendants of the emancipated 
assembled in Convention on the sixtieth anniversary of freedom,” sent a 
telegram to the QuEEN expressing their gratitude and loyalty, to which Her 
Majesty, a few days later, graciously responded through the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. 

The proceedings at the Spanish Town celebration are thus described in 
the Famaica Advocate :— 

“There were orderly processions of light-hearted, happy people; due 
reverence and thanks given to Almighty Gop for blessings conferred; appro- 
priate addresses, congratulatory, and indicating the marvellous progress made by 
the emancipated people, despite the adverse conditions under which they have 
laboured from the day of freedom; and, as a crowning triumph, one of the 
daughters of the emancipated section of the human race came forward and read 
a paper on ‘The Duties and Relations of Home Life,’ which in itself is a beacon, 
clearly marking the progress which has been made.” 

We are glad to note in the Famazica Baptist Reporter for August 1, 
1898, a letter signed “‘ A Son of Africa,” calling attention to the work of the 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, and asking aid for its funds from ‘‘ members of the 
race and all lovers of freedom.” ‘lhe writer suggests that it would be “a 
fitting mark of the sixtieth anniversary of West Indian emancipation if a 
grand effort were made during the month of August to help to give to the 
still oppressed children of Africa the blessing enjoyed by us.”’ 

The letter was, by request, re-published in the Famaica Advocate a 
month later. 

In the same number of the Famaica Baptist Reporter we find an article 
entitled “1838 to 1898,” in which the writer states that, taking into con- 
sideration the degrading bondage from which the people of Jamaica emerged, 
they have everything to encourage them in the progress made in Jamaica 
during the past sixty years. ‘‘ We may say,” he continues, “‘we do not know 
of any people who have made such rapid progress in so short a time under 
such unfavourable conditions, and we are glad to make this statement at the 
present time to offset the opinions of those who recklessly assert that the 
people of Jamaica are deteriorating.” 

[Note sy Ep. Reforter.—The terrible hurricane that swept over the 
West Indies, shortly after this was written, has taken away from the 
grateful coloured population all power of carrying out at present their 
praiseworthy intention of assisting the ANTI-SLAVERY SocieTy. We most 
heartily sympathise with them in their great distress. ] 
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Twenty Wears against Slavery. 
A CHAT WITH MR. CHAS. H. ALLEN, F.R.G:S. 


(From the ‘WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,” gih November, 1898)* 


THERE has just retired from active service, in a responsible position, a geutle- 
man, who for the past twenty years has laboured unremittingly on behalf of 
Slaves in foreign lands. Mr. Cuas. H. ALLEN, now in his seventy-fifth year, 
to whom I refer (writes a Westminster representative), joined the BritisH 
AND ForEIGN ANTI-SLAVERY Society in 1879, and since that date has 
worked against the Slave trade and visited several countries of Africa where 
Slavery exists. His predecessor in the work as honorary secretary was Mr. 
Epmunp SturGe, one of the early abolitionists, and his successor had the 
advantage of his vast experience. Moreover, he felt greatly inclined to take 
the post offered, as he came of an abolitionist stock, his father being a near 
relative of the late Witt1aM ALLEN, F.R.S., co-worker with Clarkson, Wilber- 
force, and other famous anti-Slavery reformers. WHuILLIAM ALLEN, who was 
a Quaker of the old School, up to the day of his death was held in the 
highest esteem by the Queen, whom he knew personally as a child; in the 
days, by the way, when Royal princes (the Dukes of Kent, GLOUCESTER, 
and Sussex) were sufficiently interested in the movement to preside over 
anti-Slavery meetings pretty frequently. The Prince or WaAtss took the 
chair at a Jubilee Anti-Slavery Meeting at the Guildhall, on August 
Ist, 1884, and afterwards told Mr. ALLEN he would become Patron of the 
Society. 

In his quiet home at 17, Well Walk, Hampstead, I found Mr. ALLEN 
yesterday, and he was good enough to place an hour of his time at 
my disposal. Of the work of the far-reaching Society—influencing Em- 
perors, Kings, and Sultans—during Mr. ALLEN’s tenure of the office of 
secretary, the tale of accomplishments was too various and detailed to be 
included in an interview of this kind, but his term of office witnessed the 
abolition of Slavery in Brazil, Cuba, and many other parts. Personally, during 
twenty years Mr. ALLEN has been associated with many notable abolitionists, 
not only in our own country, but abroad. It wasat his invitation, I found, 
that the late Cardinal LAVIGEkIE came over to London, and delivered one 
of his magnificent orations at the Prince’s Hall, when he was engaged upon a 
special anti-Slavery commission from the present Pope, Leo XIII. At this 
meeting, held under the presidency of the late Lord GRANVILLE, a resolution 
was passed, which laid the foundation of the anti-Slave trade conference; 
held in Brussels in 1889-90, at which gathering Mr. ALLEN came in contact 
with many of the foreign deputies and all the British representatives. He 
has had several interesting private interviews with the KING OF THE 
BELGIANS, and has also read an address to the EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 





* Note.—The original article has been amended in a few points by Mr. ALLEN. 
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“The question,” observed Mr. ALLEN, “‘ which, of late, has engaged the 
close attention of the Society has been the cruel continuance of Slavery of 
the coloured people in the Sultanate of Zanzibar, under the protection of 
Great Britain. For many years the Society has protested against the 
anomalous condition of this recognition of Slavery under the British flag. 
It was hoped that the abolitionist decree passed in 1897 would have put a 
speedy end to Slavery in the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. So slowly, 
however, has the decree been carried out that only a few thousand out of a 
population of a quarter of a million have been set free. Surely this is a 
disgraceful blot upon our escutcheon.” 

‘Was not General GorDON closely identified with your work?” I asked. 


“Yes; the chief aim of the Society, succinctly stated, is to procure 
the abolition of the Slave-trade all over the world without employing 
military force, and General GorDON, who took the greatest interest in the 
Society’s work and was in constant communication with me personally and 
by letter after his return from the Soudan, entirely agreed in this principle. 
He frequently told me how disappointed he felt when he had apparently 
succeeded in putting down the Slave-trade during his Governor-Generalship 
of the Soudan, because he always found that when he succeeded in closing 
one outlet another was sure to be opened, probably involving greater 
suffering to the victims on account of their being driven through the most 
arid parts of the great desert.” 


‘““Does any considerable amount of Slavery exist at the present day? 
Are not the impressions of the average man somewhat vague on this point ?”’ 


“We are often told,’ replied Mr. ALLEN, ‘‘by people even of good 
education, that they are astonished to hear that a Society for the abolition 
of Slavery has any necessity for existence, as Slavery must have been done 
away with years ago. Equally are they surprised to hear that a large 
Slave-trade is still going on between the Soudan and the Red Sea-coast ; 
that both black and semi-white Slaves from Abyssinia are frequently shipped 
to Arabian ports, whence they are sold to Persia, Turkey and other Moham- 
medan countries. Many Slaves are also brought through the Portuguese 
territories to the East African sea-coast, whence, by various means and in 
small numbers they are conveyed to the Persian Gulf, to Arabia, and else- 
where.”’ 

“ And as to absolute abolition in the future ? ” 


“T have always maintained and still hold the opinion that so long as 
Slavery exists in any part of the world, so long will the demand be supplied, 
as the Slave-raiders think themselves well paid if but a small percentage of 
the miserable victims smuggled down to the coast remain alive, the price 
which they fetch being sufficient to pay all the costs of the expedition. 
Human life in itself is held of no account.” 


“Tt has, I believe, often been asked whether the statements of Dr. 
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LIvINGsTONE, Cardinal LavicErIz, and others, that the Slave trade costs 
half a million of lives annually, can possibly be true?” 


“No one can assert that the estimate is inaccurate; figures are impossible 
to obtain in a trade which consists of shooting down all able-bodied men 
who resist, slaughtering the old women and very young children, and carrying 
off to captivity only the women and young boys, who, if they survive, are 
assured of finding a good market for their bodies. That this kind of trade 
exists at all, and that people get rich upon it, is surely a disgrace to the age 
in which we live. In China, though, alas, our work does not touch this 
darkened country, there are said to be no less that fifty million Slaves !” 


Asked as to the relationship existing between British Governments of 
different political views and the Society, Mr. ALLEN remarked at once that the 
anti-Slavery Society has no politics, but always brings questions which may arise 
before the party which happens to be in office, and he has never had reason 
to complain that parties made any real difference, as it is pretty universally 
understood that no Englishman could, under any circumstances, be in favour 
of Slavery, and that no Government would admit that they could uphold it. 


On passing out, Mr. ALLEN assured me that his heart was still in the 
work (he will act as honorary Secretary), and I had a look at his West , 
African talking parrot, presented to him by a grateful coloured gentleman on 
the Gambia—an official under the British Government. 








Domestic Slavery in Turkey. 


AN interesting and instructive article has appeared under the above title by 
Lucy M. J. GARNETT in the Humanitarian, which is worth attention. Both 
Slavery and the Slave-trade have been abolished in Turkey by firmans and 
treaties; more than fifty years ago the public Slave market at Constantinople 
was closed, and many firmans were issued between 1854 and 1865 declaring 
the trade in Georgian and Circassian Slaves to be illegal. Yet this trade 
still goes on with undiminished vigour, and, indeed, the private trade in 
Slaves has, it appears, become much more general and widely spread since 
the public market was abolished. This is only another example of the 
absolute worthlessness of the promises and reforms of the SULTAN, and the 
incurable corruption of the Turkish Government. 


Twenty years ago, in view of the patronage which the British Govern- 
ment of that day extended to the Government of Turkey, the Ante-Slavery 
Reporter published several articles in 1878 and 1879 on Turkish Slavery, 
“nd its abuses were shown up in plain colours. Nearly all that was written 
then might be repeated to-day, except perhaps the prophecy that “ the 


presence of the Moslem as a governing power in Europe is an inconsistency 
that must shortly cease ”’! 
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To quote from the above-named article :— 

This traffic is carried on to a great extent by ladies of rank, some of whom 
are themselves emancipated Slaves; and the profits they realise are said to be 
very considerable, especially when their operations are on a large scale. On the 
arrival in the capital of a fresh batch of girls,a broker is despatched by the 
consignees to the houses of these lady dealers, who, if they desire to add to their 
stock-in-trade, either drive to the establishment of the professional dealer, or 
have the Slaves brought to their own houses for inspection. Children of from 
six to ten years of age are most sought after by these connoisseurs, who pay for 
them some £80, in the expectation of receiving perhaps ten times that amount 
when these girls are about seventeen. The selection made, and the bargain 
concluded, the child is placed under the care of a ka/fa, or head servant, who 
carefully trains and educates her for the position she will probably be called upon 
in after years to fill. This may be that of odalisk, or even wife, of some grandee ; 
or she may be purchased for, or presented to the SULTAN by her mistress or some 
other person anxious to acquire palace influence through this means. Many of 
these amateur Slave-dealers are the wives of ministers and other state function- 
aries, who vie with each other in having the most beautiful and expensively 
dressed girls in their harems. 


Turkish domestic Slavery is said not to be cruel ; the Slaves “are, on the 
whole, treated quite paternally,” and female Slaves, especially good-looking 
ones, have little to complain of. Their duties are said to be at no time 
arduous ; they are well fed, well dressed, and often have not a little enter- 
tainment with the ladies of the family. It seems therefore not unfair to say 
that, from a materzal point of view, “the lot of the Slave-girl in Turkey is 


in many respects preferable to that of the majority of domestic servants in 
the West.” 


The point, however, is the low moral standard which is involved in such 
a system. It means that kidnapping is common, for, though white girls and 
boys may be, in some cases, sold by the connivance of their relatives, in 
most cases the supply must be kept up by child-stealers in the provinces. 


Slave girls brought up as above described are often purchased instead of 
wives when a father cannot afford the large expense involved in marrying 
his son to a free woman. Moreover, a Slave is more submissive, and has no 
troublesome family in the background. 


When guests come to the harem, the Slave girls range themselves in a 
deferential attitude, near the door of the apartment :— 


In the interval, however, they contrive to take furtive mental notes of the 
dress, manners, and conversation of the ladies, who, on their side, submit this 
galaxy of beauty to a critical inspection, and make remarks on the girls individually 
that would both astonish and amuse more reserved Europeans. Some of the hanums 
have perhaps been commissioned by their brothers or sons to inspect, for their 
benefit, the contents of their friends’ harems, and will return home with a 
glowing description of some damsel who has taken their fancy. An offer will be 
subsequently made for the girl to her owner, who names her price, and, if this is 
agreed to, the Slave is transferred to her new home, probably as a &ztadetli—one 
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sold with the stipulation that she will ultimately be set free, and married to her 
purchaser. 


A country where such a bartering of human lives and virtue is possible, 
and goes on unchanged, year after year, would seem to be morally hopeless. 
‘‘ The Government of the SuLTAN,” said a writer in the Nouvelle Revue, in 
1879, “is in reality the Government of five hundred women,” and these 
women, the writer asserted, were one and all purposely educated for degrada- 
tion, and live only for pleasure in the most horrible sense of the word. 
Even by Mohammedan law this white Slave-trade is illegal, for only non- 
Moslems who are taken captive in war can be legitimately held in Slavery. 


(FROM OUR ODESSA CORRESPONDENT.) 

The following laconic and commonplace item of local news appeared a few days 
ago in the columns of the Constantinople daily journals :— 

The Criminal Court of Stamboul has just sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
ment, and to two liras fine, a Slave-dealer named Hussetn, convicted of selling to 
AuMED DsEevpET EFFEND! a girl who was born free. 

The announcements made from time to time of such convictions serve to show 
how rife is still the great curse and abomination of the European Orient; but to 
those who are at all acquainted with the hidden moral horrors of the Turkish capital 
such occasional revelations tell also another tale. In how many hundreds of cases 
does the miscreant Slave-dealer dispose of kidnapped and free-born female children 
and young girls to his wealthy and high-placed clients without fear of conviction ? 
Had the vile purchaser in this instance been a pacha of high degree there would have 
been neither prosecution nor conviction of the Slave-dealer ; the purchaser, of course, 
goes absolutely free. The ultimate fate of the thousands upon thousands of young 
and innocent girls who are every year smuggled into Constantinople by the regular 
Slave-dealers is just as great and horrible a mystery to-day as it was a hundred years 
ago.—Daily News, August 15th. 





Three Wears in Savage Hfrica. 


In a recent number of the Reporter (p. 122) we gave a short review of 
Monsieur LionEL Decte’s exhaustive volume, and we now make room 
for a few more extracts, mainly bearing upon the cruel treatment of Slaves 
by German officers and the German Anti-Slavery Society—a name which in 
our opinion is a complete misnomer. 


How WomMeEN SLAVES ARE TREATED. 


One day in particular I was present at a scene which was simply heartbreaking. 
Some days previously, a few pounds of beads had been stolen from the room of one 
of the Germans in the station. It was proved, or was said to have been proved, that 
two of the women of the station had stolen them ; it was also said they had bought 
pombe (native cider) with the proceeds. As the first step, all the women were put in 
irons and received fifteen lashes apiece “to make them speak.” That had happened 
some days before. On the day I speak of, the female chief of the wives of the native 
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soldiers had been sent for, from a station some ten miles away to the south, and also 
the representative of Mr. SroxEs, who had a station a mile or two to the north. It 
was in these two places that the women were supposed to have bought fomée. 
Observe that neither the chief of the soldiers’ wives nor the representative of STOKES 
was implicated in the theft. The proceedings began with the examination of 
the latter witness, a black, but rather superior in education. “You sold some 
pombe?” “No.” Bang, bang; a shower of blows with the fist rained on the 
wretched man’s face. “You sold some pombe?” “No, master.” Another volley of 
blows without giving the witness a moment to explain himself. The poor wretch’s 
mouth was running with blood, and I was so disgusted that I retired. 

A few moments afterwards I returned; the second witness—the head-woman— 
was being examined, 

“Where are the beads?” “Master, I believe that this woman——” “Give the 
baggage ten lashes.” They threw the witness on to the ground, and while four 
soldiers held her down, a corporal administered the #iboz0. [Hippopotamus hide 
whip! ] 

“Where are the beads?” ‘“ Master, a woman——” ‘Ten lashes.” The former 
scene was repeated, and the wretched woman thus received forty lashes to make . her 
give false evidence. Besides this, the so-called magistrate was every minute dealing 
her blows with his open hand or his fist. And this disgusting scene had the 
most grotesque setting—the so-called magistrate sitting with a loaded revolver 
beside him, when he had no one to do with except an unarmed black and a 
woman. Next day the enquiry began again—that is to say, the pummelling of 
women, who were all the time in chains. The “magistrate” appeared to notice that 
I did not altogether admire his method of administering justice, for he said to me, “I 
hope you will excuse me for being obliged to conduct this inquiry while you 
are here, but I want to be able to clear up the matter before my colleague arrives. 
And then you see I am very hasty.” 

At this point I interrupted him, “Certainly, certainly,” I said ; “don’t mind me.” 


A GERMAN ANTI-SLAVERY STATION. 

I also spent two days at Ukerewe, another post of the Anti-Slavery Society. 
The Germans had built a magnificent station there, but it is not difficult to build 
magnificent stations if you have four or five hundred men always at forced labour. 
If a man tries to escape he is fired upon. 

Such were the proceedings of the agents of a society which professed to be 
suppressing Slavery. I could make allowances for a black chief who condemns to 
death a man accused of sorcery ; at least the chief lets the accused take “ muavi,” in 
which the man places the same faith as an Englishman does in the intelligence of a 
jury ; both may be mistaken, but they are satisfied that justice has been rendered to 
them. I can even make allowances for the Arabs, whom it is the delight of every 
philanthropist in Europe to abuse ; at any rate, I never saw them treat the blacks so 
badly as the German Anti-Slavery Society does. For the agents of that Society it is 
certainly difficult to make any allowance whatever. 

It must, of course, be understood that I am not including all German officers in 
Africa in one condemnation. What I saw of the expedition of Herr SieGL was 
absolutely different. I am convinced that a juster, more reasonable, and more 
scrupulous leader than he never travelled in Africa. But unfortunately the Germans 
are not all like him. Many of the officers are very young men, coming straight from 
a German regiment to Africa to stay there two years. 
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From a subaltern’s position in their regiment, where they have not the right to 
inflict even a small punishment, they come to Africa to find themselves invested with 
power of life and death. I know a young officer who boasted to me that in British 
territory he had seized all the fowls of a village because the chief refused to sell him 
any. Another German similarly boasted to an Englishman that he had made war 
on the natives every day during his journey from the coast, and that in this way he 
had never had to open a bale of trading goods, and my informant said that he 
appeared very proud of the exploit. 


UGANDA AND THE LABOUR QUESTION. 

Passing north along the western shore of the Victoria Nyanza, we cross the 
river Kagera, and find ourselves in Buddu, one of the provinces of Uganda. Here 
the country undergoes a sudden and complete change. Instead of cliffs covered with 
scrub, the shore is low, and clothed in the most luxuriant vegetation. This immense 
province is one of the richest in Uganda. 

Uganda itself has been represented by the missionaries and by a few others as a 
kind of earthly paradise, inhabited by saints and martyrs. What the future of the 
country will be I cannot even surmise. It consists of a series of ranges of grassy 
hills, at the foot of which stand stagnant rivers, covered with forests of papyrus. 
Bananas are the staple food of the country, cut green, and then cooked. In Buddu, 
coffee grows wild, and I daresay that the country might be suitable for plantations of 
sugar-cane, rice, and coffee ; but the great drawback will always be the difficulty of 
finding labour. The people of Uganda are the laziest natives I ever came across. 
They are a weak race, unsuited to hard work, and accustomed, from time immemorial, 
to let the women cultivate their bananas—an easy task. The men, having nothing to 
do, have always spent their time in conspiracies, and civil war is ever welcome to 
them. The recent struggle between Protestants and Catholics, a mere denomination 
of political factions, is fresh in the memory of all, and Captain LuGarp, who has 
been attacked from all quarters for the part he took in it, deserves the gratitude of all 
his countrymen, as his determination saved the country from falling into German 
hands. After this war the Protestants and Catholics were given separate provinces— 
an excellent arrangement for the time being, but one that cannot last, and that will 
have to come to an end as soon as the British administration is strong enough to 
quell any disturbance. The missionaries, although they have done much good, have 
also done much harm to the country, dividing it into two powerful and hostile 
factions. The French fathers have always considered the British officials as inter- 
lopers, and, instead of smoothing down the restlessness of their adherents, have only 
kindled the latent fire that was smouldering among them. 

Unyoro. 

Unyoro, from all points of view, is a far finer country, richer, flatter, more 
fertile, and inhabited by a more manly race. It is from Unyoro that all the iron 
implements used in Uganda chiefly come. 

Usoga, on the other hand, combines the advantages of Uganda with those of 
Unyoro, and, besides, contains forests that will prove a source of great wealth when 
the railway has been opened from Mombasa to Lake Victoria Nyanza, and I have no 
doubt that, when the work of colonisation begins, it is Usoga that will attract the 
attention of all the newcomers. 

Monsieur DECLE IN PRAISE OF BRITISH OFFICERS. 

One of the most remarkable features of the administration of Uganda is the 

happy choice the Foreign Office has made in selecting the officers that have been 
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sent to that region. To say nothing of Captain LuGarp, who was sent by the 
Imperial British East Africa Company, we find such men as Sir GERALD PorRTAL, 
Major Owen, Captain Macpona.p, Colonel Sir Henry Corvive, and Mr. Barcray. 
It would take too long to quote all those who have helped them, but one whose name 
has never caused much attention at home may be mentioned on account of the great 
services he has rendered during many years. He was one of the first officials who 
came into the country in the Company’s time, and his ability and activity have done 
much towards the development of the Protectorate. Iam speaking of Mr. GRANT; 
he was with Major Owen during most of the arduous times he had to go through, 
and poor Roppy could say nothing too good of him. I have myself seen him at work 
when he was in charge of Usoga, and I can fully endorse all that OWEN said of him. 

Kavirondo, through its relative proximity to Uganda, ought to form part of the 
Uganda Protectorate, a better name for which would be British Equatorial Africa 
Protectorate, as Uganda proper is but a small portion of the various territories under 
British rule. The great stretch of uninhabited country, extending from Kikuyu to 
Kavirondo, puts its administration from Kikuyu out of the question. 





NOTE.—We are sorry to find that it is not M. DEcLE alone who accuses 
the Germans of bad treatment of the natives. In the June report of the 
Anti-Slavery Soctety of France we read that a scandalous commerce has 
sprung up inthe French Congo. It is there stated that a German house of 
business makes a speciality of the exportation of young girls to the 
Cameroons Colony. The plan appears shortly to bethis. The natives are 
encouraged to get into debt to the colonists for European articles such as 
brandy, preserves, glass and tin-ware, etc., which are eventually to be paid 
for by the debtor placing his young girls in pawn, somewhat after the 
manner, only in a worse form, than we have seen take place in some parts of 
Eastern Asia, where pawn-Slavery is carried on to a large extent, the father 
of a family pawning not only his family, but himself, to his rapacious 
creditor.—Ep. Reporter. 








Liquor Traffic in West Africa. 


THE Pastor of the native Baptist Church at Lagos, the Rev. MAJALA AGHEBI, 
has sent us a copy of the Lagos Standard, bringing under our notice the 
efforts which are being made to check the liquor trade by excluding intoxi- 
cating wine from sacramental use in West Africa. The native Baptist 
Church is the first and only native Christian congregation to take this step. 
Considering the gigantic evils which are spread by this trade, it seems only 
reasonable to interdict the use of what is really a deadly poison to the 
natives, at the most solemn Christian service. It has been stated, in a 
pamphlet published by the Native Races and Liquor Traffic Committee, that 
drink is especially used by the West African natives at their religious 
festivities, at marriages and at funerals, on which latter occasions enormous 
amounts of spirits are consumed, and great drunkenness ensues. 
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H Complaint from Barbados. 


TuHE following ‘‘Open Letter,” which appeared in the Zzmes of Barbados, 
of June 24th, has come into our hands by favour of a gentleman residing in 
England. As the letter has not been forwarded to the ANTI-SLAVERY 
Society by the writers, and contains no particulars of the persecution com- 
plained of, we do not feel that we can do more than give it publicity in the 
Reporter. Moreover, it bears no signatures, and we can scarcely ask any of 
our Parliamentary friends to bring it before the House of Commons in its 
present form :— 
AN OPEN LETTER. 
To THE MEMBERS OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY IN ENGLAND. 

GENTLEMEN,—Hoping that your interest in the security of liberty to the freed 
population of the West Indies is not a matter of the past, we, members of that 
community, desire to obtain further assistance from you, as a supplement to that 
bestowed on our forefathers. 

The state of affairs in Barbados at the present time is such that one knows not 
what to expect. There is an intense state of excitement, deep and spreading, in the 
minds of the coloured people of this colony at the many acts of tyranny to which 
some have been subjected, and of late to the misrepresentation of them made by some 
of their white fellow-subjects. Certain efforts have been made to defend them at law 
against an encroachment on their privileges. Such efforts have been failures, as far 
as prevention of a continuance of the wrong goes. And now an effort is being 
made by a Government official to practically legalise any encroachment on their 
right of appeal in the common courts by virtually giving immunity from punishment 
to the offender. The House of Assembly is quiet in the matter. The poorer class, 
who have no one to represent them, either in or out of the House, and who would 
suffer most, are appalled. To them who have so little, the deprivation of this right 
would be a great calamity. They are indifferent to the success or failure of either 
one or other of political parties, but they value the privilege of having their 
complaints fully viewed by the judges of the Appeal Court. 

At present there is a series of charges made by the Government against the 
senior police magistrate ; he, being a coloured man, has the sympathy of the whole 
coloured community, decause the offences charged against him are not legal, but 
discretionary ; the offences having been committed in his effort to exercise justice 
towards some coloured traders. Even among his prosecutors—called by his 
sympathisers persecutors—there appears to be some doubt as to the validity of the 
charges, as charge after charge is brought to increase the force of the preceding. 

Considering that every man should have justice, and that we, the coloured men 
of Barbados, do not experience the full measure of justice to which we should be 
entitled as subjects of the British Empire, we feel that we can hardly turn to any 
better suited to help us than that Society which has already done so much for us in 
the past. Even at the risk of being charged with an improper desire to unearth 
bitter race feeling, we appeal to you to help us by your counsels in the Imperial 
Parliament, and wherever else your counsels are potent, so that we may be enabled to 
do what only free people desire, take our place as men in our country’s affairs 
Nothing more. While we believe that our request will not be denied by you, 

We are, Gentlemen, 
Your helpless 
WEST INDIANS. 
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Bond Slaves in Lgypt. 


Tue Zimes Cairo correspondent says that the special tribunal. for Sia 
dealing cases met for the first time yesterday. 


In the case of a boy, aged ten, kidnapped at Keneh by his own uncle, 
who sold him for £E4toa duyh, who re-sold the child for £E10 to a Red 
Sea fisherman, the uncle was sentenced to six and the buyer to five years’ 
hard labour. 


Excepting one instance in the frontier province, this is the first case of 
Slave-dealing brought to judicial cognizance since the celebrated trial of the 
Pashas in 1894.—Star, 2nd September, 1898, 





Mr. Gladstone on Slavery. 


In the book entitled “ Zalks with Mr. Gladstone,” by the Hon. L. A. 
TOLLEMACHE, recently published, we find two or three references to the 
great statesman’s hatred of Slavery. In a conversation with JoHN STUART 
Mitt, on the question of Slavery in the Southern States of America, he 
said that he “abhorred Slavery,” though he feared ‘that abolition might be 
at first attended by financial difficulties.’ Again, speaking of Lord Pat- 
MERSTON, Mr. GLADSTONE emphasised one “admirable quality” which he 
possessed—‘‘a profound hatred of negro Slavery.”’ 


But Mr. ToLLEMACHE records a more striking expression, which fell from 
Mr. GtapsToneE’s lips when the conversation turned on “ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin” and Mrs. BEECHER Stowe: “ But I hold the great evil/of Slavery to 
have been not physical suffering, but moral debasement. /¢ degrades Goa’s 
human creatures below the human level.” 


He also spoke (says Mr. ToLLEMACHE) of the bad effect on the masters, 
who were sinking lower and lower. . . . Mr. GLapDsTONE, after recapit- 
ulating the chief evils of Slavery, such as the separation of families, etc., 
said that there was no doubt that it furnished some beautiful examples of 
faithful devotion. 


We sometimes hear it said, where masters treat their Slaves tolerably 
well, and they seem to be contented with their position, that it is a pity to 
disturb Slavery. Is not this the true answer, that although there may not 
be physical suffering, there is adways moral debasement when one man holds 
another man in Slavery? And this degradation affects both Slave and 
master. If Slaves are too indolent or apathetic to desire their freedom, this 
surely points to the unnatural and degrading effect of an institution, which, 
after prevailing for generations, can weaken or destroy an instinct in man so 
innate as the desire for personal freedom. 
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